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PULPIT HANGING DESIGN. 



The pulpit hanging for Trinity decoration (Supple- 
ment Plate 689), containing the emblems of the three 
persons in the Godhead, must be worked, like the other 
hangings of the set, on figured green silk, which wilt, no 
doubt, admit better of being backed with a thin, fine 
cotton or linen material, which should be first framed 
and the silk then herringboned on to it. The whole de- 
sign must be marked on and space left for a fringe at 
the bottom. The crown and dove may be worked direct 
on to the backed silk, but the cross must be separately 
worked and applied after the other work is finished. 

The crown will look richest if worked in 
silk feather-stitch, using shades of gold, 
which must come to pure gold tones in the 
centres of the ornaments, and further be 
brightened with gold thread, which may be 
laid over the silk embroidery. The band 
at the base should be of two or more threads 
of gold sewn down together and jewelled 
enrichments of colored silks worked in with 
satin-stitch. Jewels may also be added in 
the centre ornament of the crown. It must 
then be outlined with gold thread sewn 
down with Maltese silk of its own color, 
and the rays worked with passing or with 
Japanese gold. 

The effect to be produced is of greater 
depth of coloring in the crown, which 
forms the base of the design, but it must 
also be as brilliant as possible. The dove 
must be worked in fine feather-stitch as 
regards the body, in natural shades of gray, 
deepening toward the extremities of the 
wings and tail. The eyes should be red. 
The large feathers of the wings may be 
worked in a half open stitch resembling 
feathers — that which the Japanese* so fre- 
quently use in the plumage of birds with 
such excellent effect. 

The intention is not to work the dove 
quite naturally, but to take advantage of it 
— while keeping strictly to conventional 
treatment — to introduce a relief and variety 
from the heavy gold of the cross. The 
markings on the tail and wings must be in 
a silk of decidedly deeper tone, and the 
rays, which must be put in last of all, will 
be in Japanese gold. 

The cross must be wholly worked on a 
piece of stout church linen or Holland, in 
a separate frame, marking an inner line at 
about one inch distance from the outer one. 
This space is to be filled in with couchings 
of soft embroidery silk, filo floss or Japanese 
silk of a brownish bronze color, one of the 
tones used in shading gold. The stitching 
across must be laid down about a quarter 
of an inch apart in dead gold twist and sewn 
down with the same color. The centre is 
to be worked in basket-stitch, not too coarse, 
or it will be difficult to finish the edges 
neatly. 

Cotton cord or string must first be sewn 
down backward and forward across the 
design, taking great care to get the turn- 
ings very neat and close, or portions of the cord will 
show. When the inner cross is thus thoroughly pre- 
pared the gold must be laid over, one strand at a 
time. It must be stitched down over every two of the 
cords with a deep red twist, beginning at the base of 
the cross and finishing at the point of intersection 
with the arms. Three rows of gold thread are thus 
laid side by side and stitched in a straight line with 
each other. The next row of gold is laid in the same 
way, but the first stitching occurs over only one cord to 
begin with, and after that over two up to the top, so 
tha't the stitchings occur exactly between those of the 
last three rows, and as the silk twist is drawn as tight as 
possible the appearance of basket weaving is given. 
Three rows are worked in this way, and the three 
remaining ones are stitched as the first — that is to say, 
between the sewings of the last. The artist has shown 
only three rows of basket-stitch, but it is possible that 



more than these will be needed. It is only necessary to 
ascertain how many will be required exactly to fill in the 
space at the worker's disposal, being particular that the 
first and last shall be alike. More than three rows of 
gold may be used for each plait of the basket-stitch, or 
less, as the occasion requires, but fewer than three do 
not generally look handsome. 

Very great care will be necessary in the centre where 
the arms cross to get the stitchings so even as to form a 
distinct pattern, as shown in the design. 

When the basket work is finished the work must be well 
pasted, as described for applique, and then transferred 
on to its place on the antependium. After being very- 
firmly stitched down on the silk it must be finished with 
a couching of gold cord, which should be tolerably thick, 
and an outer couching of very dark red chenille will im- 
prove it. If it appears necessary, before the cross is 




A " French knot" is, at the same time, one of the 
easiest things to make, and one of the most difficult to 
describe. The needle is first brought up through the 
stuff at the exact spot where the knot is to be ; and the 
thread of silk is taken and held midway between the 
work and the needle, by the left hand. While the silk 
is thus held, the right hand twists the needle round it, 
forming a loop, which is then slid down to the point of 
the needle, which is again passed through the stuff, near- 
ly at the same place that it came up. By the right hand 
it is drawn underneath, the left retaining its hold of the 
silk while it passes through, and until the loop settles 
into a secure knot on the surface. French knots are in- 
creased in size according to the number of times the silk 
is twisted round the needle. In the mode of holding the 
silk in the left hand, while the loop is forming into a 
knot, consists the art of making this stitch deftly. Any 
one desirous of excelling in it would do 
well to practise it on some indifferent 
material for a short time ; after which cor- 
rect manipulation must follow. In working 
small crosses over cardboard it is some- 
times difficult to carry the stitches neatly 
over the centre, but a cluster of French 
knots may be made very readily, and, by con- 
trasting with the smooth surface of the em- 
broidery, will greatly improve the effect of 
the cross. The centres of some flowers 
may be beautifully wrought in these knots 
in a succession of shades — commencing 
with an outer circle or line, of either the 
lightest or darkest shade, and filling in, row 
after row, with the other, and consecutive 
shades. For the anthers of flowers, these 
knots are also very rich. The Chinese are 
celebrated for executing large pieces of 
work entirely in French knots, than which 
anything more elaborate in effect cannot be 
conceived. 



DECORATIVE PANEL IN ARABIAN STYLE. BY C. EMONDS. 

TO BE EXECUTED IN NEEDLEWORK, PAINTING, REPOUSSfi WORK, WOOD-CARVING OR IN PLASTER, 
WITH COLORED GLASS INLAY. (SEE PAGE 65.) 



Either a simple cross or the cipher of 
the owner is the most frequent ornamen- 
tation of the band-case. Sometimes the 
sacred monogram is embroidered upon it, 
but its use is optional. The band-case 
may be either of silk or velvet, purple or 
black. The lining should be silk of the 
same color as the outside, otherwise of 
gold-color or of white. An approved form 
for the band-case is exactly like a letter 
envelope opened out, with four flaps to fold 
to the centre, two to fasten over the other 
two by a small button and loop. The 
embroidered back to be mounted over stout 
cardboard, the flaps to be firm, but not 
stiff. 

Gold bullion embroidery was, doubtless, 
in the days of Moses used extensively in 
sacerdotal and other vestments. The 
twenty-ninth chapter of Exodus not only 
proves this, but also tells us how the gold 
thread was produced. In the description of 
the ephod we read : " And they did beat 
the gold into thin plates, and cut it into 
wires to work it in the blue, and in the 
purple, and in the scarlet, and in the fine 
• linen, with cunning work." 



transferred irom the linen a couching of silk cord of a 
dead gold color, the same as that used in the laid work 
surrounding the gold cross, may be put outside the 
basket-stitch to finish the edges neatly. In any case it 
will probably give richness. 

Last of all, the rays issuing from the cross must be 
worked. These, it will be seen, are very important, and 
must be made much more striking than those from the 
crown and dove. They should be very neatly worked with 
stem-stitch in dead gold silk, making the stitch a good 
deal thicker at the base and becoming finer as the ray 
lengthens. Either one row of gold Japanese thread or 
two very fine threads stitched on each side of the silk 
must now be added and carried beyond the silk to the 
extremity of the ray and finished by being carried through 
the material and fastened down at the back. These ends 
will need pasting to prevent the gold thread slipping or 
working loose. L. HlGGlN. 



Feather-stitch, called also variously 
long- and -short-stitch, long-stitch, and embroidery-stitch, 
owes its proper title to its supposed resemblance to the 
plumage of a bird. It is used both in handwork and in 
framework. In each case the stitches are of varying 
length, and are worked into and between each other, 
adapting themselves to the form of the design ; but in 
handwork the needle is kept on the surface of the 
material. 

The two designs given upon the opposite page, 
which make a border and its edge, are specially intended 
for flannel, and are to be worked in stem-stitch and but- 
ton-hole-stitch with white silk. If used on linen, they 
can be worked with flax floss in red or blue. The cen- 
tral design is for a box-lid. The best ground is bronze 
leather. Outline the design with gold thread couchings. 
The same design in gold thread on white kid or morocco 
would be suitable for a bridal present. 
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